trends 


elected officials can quickly and directly 
implement changes to the criminal code 
and correctional policy. In the 1960s, a 
"law and order" agenda helped Repub¬ 
lican leaders like Barry Goldwater, Rich¬ 
ard Nixon, and Ronald Reagan gain a 
partisan advantage with voters. By the 


1990s, Democrats such as Bill Clinton 
sought to neutralize this advantage by 
out-toughing the Republicans on crime 
policy and rhetoric. Predictably, with 
both major parties adopting a tough- 
on-crime stance, punishment continued 
to increase. As crime began its long 
decline in the 1990s, it became a far less 
salient issue in national political debates. 
In 2017, however, it's back to the future, 
as President Trump and Attorney General 
Jeff Sessions seek to reprise the tough- 
on-crime rhetoric and policies of former 
presidents Nixon and Reagan. 

Although support for the death 
penalty is a good general indicator of 


punitiveness, its imposition has followed 
a much different historical trajectory than 
incarceration (bottom p. 77). In the early 
1970s, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
capital punishment unconstitutional in 
the period between the Furman (1972) 
and Gregg (1976) cases. Though most 


Americans still favored capital punishment 
at the time, support for the death penalty 
had waned since the 1950s. Although 
there were only a handful of executions 
between 1975 and 1980, large majorities 
of Democrats, Republicans, and Inde¬ 
pendents all favored the death penalty. 
Since that time, the number of executions 
(shown in the solid line) has risen and 
fallen, but support among Republicans 
has remained above 75%. In contrast, 
the percentage of Democrats favoring the 
death penalty rose (with both the crime 
rate and the rate of executions) through 
the early 1990s, but then fell steadily, 
finally slipping below 50% in 2016. 


crime, punishment, and public 
attitudes 

Crime and punishment are indeed 
social constructions, such that public 
opinion has never marched in lockstep 
with shifts in victimization or incarcera¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, forty years of GSS 
data suggest that public attitudes about 
crime have shifted—in ways that parallel 
changes in the absolute rate of crime and 
punishment. From fear to punitiveness to 
police violence, Americans remain deeply 
divided by race, sex, class, and political 
partisanship. Overall, however, the fear of 
crime has fallen, more people are saying 
that the courts are too harsh and that 
they oppose both police violence and the 
death penalty. For many sociologists, such 
shifts suggest the public is making halting 
but steady progress toward becoming 
smarter, rather than tougher, on crime. 

Christopher Uggen is the vice president of the 
American Sociological Association, a former Contexts 
co-editor, and a sociologist at the University of Minne¬ 
sota, where Ryan Larson is in the sociology program. 


Public opinion has never marched in lockstep 
with shifts in victimization or incarceration. 


american religion, all or nothing at all 


by michael bout 

Most Contexts readers will know that 
in recent years Americans became less 
attached to organized religion. The 2016 
General Social Survey (GSS) estimated 
that 22% of adults preferred no religion. 


This strong trend invites the inference 
that American religion is declining rapidly. 
But no single trend can give a complete 
view of a complicated institution. The 
rise of the "nones" is interesting, in part. 


To balance the assessment, I turn 
to GSS data on the strength of religious 
identification, participation in religious 
services, prayer, and belief in God. The 
data show a polarization of sorts. While 
non-affiliation has grown, people claim 
a strong religious identification as often 
as they did forty years ago. The trend to 
non-affiliation occurred among people 
who were not strongly attached to reli¬ 
gion and who rarely attended services. 
To characterize the change as "liberals 
emptying the pews," as a recent Atlantic 
article did, is inaccurate. Non-attenders 


People for whom religion is not a “strong” 
identity give less reliable answers for questions 
on religion. 

upfrom 21 % in 2014,14% in 2004, 9% because it is the most extreme evidence 
in 1994, and 7% in both 1984 and 1974. of religious decline in the United States. 
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Strong religious preference and no religious preference by year: 
United States, 1973-2016 
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Attendance at religious services-weekly and never-by year: 
United States, 1973-2016 
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Source: General Social Surveys, 1973-2016 (data weighted and adjusted for design effects) 


Belief in God-without doubt and unbelief-by year: 

United States, 1986-2016 
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disaffiliated. More and more Americans 
have to come to think of religion as all 
or nothing at all. 

affiliation, behavior, and belief 

In 2016, 37% of American adults 
declared a strong religious preference, a 


decrease of just two percentage points 
from 39% in 1976 (see the middle line 
in the top figure). The dramatic rise in 
no religious preference (the bottom 
line) came at the expense of holding a 
"somewhat strong" or "not too strong" 
religious preference. The data come from 


a GSS question that follows the main 
religion question, "What is your religious 
preference? Would that be Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, no religion, or some¬ 
thing else?" The follow-up question is 
"Would you call yourself a strong [reli¬ 
gion] or not very strong [religion]?" (The 
interviewer is directed to insert the per¬ 
son's religious preference into the ques¬ 
tion). Between 35 and 39% of Americans 
called themselves "strong" members of 
the religion they preferred. In the 1970s 
and 1980s, 53 or 54% Americans called 
themselves "not very strong" or "some¬ 
what strong" in their religious preference. 
By 2016, less-than-strong preference had 
fallen 12 percentage points to 42%. 

Scholars have proposed that for 
people for whom religion is a primary 
identity, for the most part meaning the 
people who say they have a "strong" 
religious preference, answering these 
questions is easy. They think of them¬ 
selves, in part, in the terms of their reli¬ 
gious commitment. Almost by definition 
the rest of the population is made up 
of people who think about religion less 
often. Religion is more or less absent 
from their lives most of the time. Few 
are aggressively anti-religious (one or two 
percent may be); instead, they simply 
think of themselves in other terms and 
think of religion seldom if at all. People 
for whom religion isnota "strong" iden¬ 
tity give less reliable answers on surveys, 
even to the question of whether or not 
they have a religious preference. Many 
name a religion in one interview, then 
say they have no religious preference the 
next time the survey asks (and vice versa). 
Scholars have named this back-and-forth 
stance "liminal," as if the respondent is 
standing in the doorway between religion 
and no religion, not firmly in either. In the 
usual one-off survey, we cannot separate 
the liminals from those who are fixed in 
either the religion or no-religion category. 
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The GSS belief question: 

Please look at this card and tell me which statement comes closest to expressing 
what you believe about God: 

■ I don't believe in God. 

■ I don't know whether there is a God, and I don't believe there is any way to 
find out. 

■ I don't believe in a personal God, but I do believe in a Higher Power of some kind. 

■ I find myself believing in God some of the time but not at others. 

■ While I have doubts, I feel that I do believe in God. 

■ I know God really exists, and I have no doubts about it. 


With repeat interviews, we can. In my 
own research with the GSS panel data, I 
have found that about 20% of American 
adults were liminal in the period from 
2006-2014. Furthermore, most liminals 
said that they were "not strong" when 
they voiced a religious preference. 

Religious behavior may or may not 
have changed as non-affiliation increased, 
depending on the measure. More Ameri¬ 


cans say they never attend services than 
used to be the case. In 2016, 26% of 
Americans never attended religious ser¬ 
vices, up twelve points from the 14% 
who never attended in 1986 (see the 
middle figure; there was no appreciable 
change prior to 1986). Weekly atten¬ 
dance, on the other hand, fell only half 
as fast, decreasing six percentage points 
from 35% in 1986 to 29% in 2016. If the 
trend was fully consistent with changes 
in affiliation, weekly attendance would 
have held steady while non-attendance 
increased. That did not happen, because 


Catholics decreased their church atten¬ 
dance without leaving Catholicism. My 
own research showed that even strong 
Catholics became less likely to attend 
services between 1990 and 2006. Irregu¬ 
lar religious attendance was the norm 
in the U.S., even in the 1960s. The GSS 
data show that a majority, between 50 
and 55%, of Americans attended ser¬ 
vices irregularly through the mid-1980s. 


Since then, irregular attendance dropped 
about six percentage points to 45% in 
2016 (still a plurality of Americans). Some 
churches are emptying, but that is due 
to the demographic and geographic 
turnover of the population, not disaffili¬ 
ation. New churches in growing cities and 
suburbs offset the closing of churches in 
declining neighborhoods. 

Prayer is a more private form of reli¬ 
gious behavior. While communal religious 
services are more sociologically relevant, 
private prayer can help highlight the dis¬ 
tinction between organized religion and 


personal spiritual development. Ameri¬ 
cans pray as frequently now as when the 
GSS first measured prayer in 1983 (data 
not shown). 

When Claude Fischer and I first 
wrote about non-affiliation in 2002, we 
stressed the "unchurched believers"— 
people who stated no religious prefer¬ 
ence, but believed in God. Few "nones" 
were atheists at that time, and that is still 
true. In 2016, just 14% of people with no 
religious preference believed God does 
not exist; 20% believed in God with¬ 
out doubt (see inset for the six response 
alternatives). Overall, atheists were 4% of 
the adult population in 2016; agnostics 
were another 7%. Unbelief increased 
while non-affiliation increased, but much 
more slowly (see bottom p. 79). A strong 
majority (57%) believed in God without 
doubt in 2016, down from the initial esti¬ 
mate of 64% in 1988. Thus the decrease 
in strong belief was slower than the rise 
of non-affiliation (and about the same 
as the decrease in weekly attendance). 

The rise of the "nones" is probably 
the best-known trend in American religion 
over the past two decades. It is also the 
biggest. Other trends imply only slight 
religious decline since the 1980s. Strong 
religious commitment did not decline. It 
was weak initial attachment that gave rise 
to today's non-affiliation. People who used 
to occasionally attend services no longer 
attend at all, but regular attenders persist. 
Most Americans believe in God and pray 
to that deity. The irony is that people dis¬ 
affiliating from organized religion barely 
registered in the churches because the 
"nones" rarely attended services. 

Michael Hout is in the sociology department at New 
York University. The co-principal investigator on the 
General Social Survey (GSS) from 2008-2017, Hout 
uses demographic methods to study social change. 


Some churches are emptying, but that is due to 
the demographic and geographic turnover of 
the population, not disaffiliation. New churches 
in growing cities and suburbs offset the closing 
of churches in declining neighborhoods. 
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